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Which Way to Full Employment? 


Announcer: 

Town Hall and the American 
Broadcasting Company welcome 
you to a discussion of America’s 
No. 1 problem, “Which Way to 
Full Employment?” Here in Town 
Hall, New York, the home of 
America’s Town Meeting, three 
distinguished experts will present 
their views on this urgent ques- 
tion before a representative Amer- 
ican audience. 

Now, here is the president of 
Town Hall, the founder and mod- 
erator of America’s Town Meeting 
to preside over this important 


event, George V. Denny, Jr. Mr. 
Denny. (Applause.) 
Moderator Denny: 

Good evening, neighbors. One 


of our first programs after V-J 
Day was “How Can We Make 
Jobs for All Now?” Your Town 
Meeting has tackled this problem 
from several angles since then. We 
discussed the full employment bill 
and labor’s demands for a thirty 
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per cent wage increase in October. 
We had a preview of the labor- 
management conference in Wash- 
ington in November. We dis- 
cussed the problem of wages in 
relation to prices in December, 
and last week we considered the 
question of strikes. Now we re- 
turn to our number one problem— 
full employment. 

I wonder why we don’t get to 
work for each other—help rebuild 
this war-torn world and enjoy 
some of the fruits of the leisure 
that this atomic age could yield 
us? 

We all know that if it weren’t 
for the present-day nation-wide in- 
dustrial conflicts, there’d be plenty 
of jobs for everyone, producing 
the things we all want and need 
and have the money to pay for. 
We all know that with the aid of 
machines we've multiplied the pro- 
ductive power of the human hand 
a thousandfold. 

We all know that the increased 
skills of management, of workers, 


and of our engineers, have given 
us the greatest know-how of any 
industrial nation in the world. Is 
it possible that we haven’t the 
imagination or genius to use this 
great power to our own advantage? 

Nearly every day we read in 
the papers of millions upon mil- 
lions of dollars being spent for 
scientific and material progress 
while we spend fractions of these 
suuns—chicken feed—to train our- 
selves to deal with the problems 
of human relations. Perhaps it’s 
no wonder after all. 

Well, we're going to give our 
minds a chance tonight to hear 
three reasonable and logical ap- 
proaches to this question, “Which 
Way to Full Employment?” 


Mr. Ira Mosher, chairman of the 
board of the National Association 
of Manfacturers, has devoted most 
of the past year to the study of 
this and related questions. Mr. 
Mosher is a native of New Eng- 
land and is president of the Rus- 
sell Harrington Cutlery Company, 
of Southbridge, Massachusetts. 

Our next two speakers present 
interesting parallels because they 
were both born in Minnesota and 
both served in this war in the Pa- 
cific. Senator Warren Magnuson 
was a lieutenant commander aboard 
the Enterprise during the early 
days of the war, when he returned 
to his home state of Washington 
to accept the Democratic nomina- 
tion for United States Senator in 
1944 and was elected. Senator 


Magnuson is a member of the 
Senate Commerce Committee and 
has devoted a large share of hi: 
time to the study of tonight’: 
question. 

When Harold Stassen was Gov: 
ernor of Minnesota, he worked out 
a plan which reduced industria! 
conflict in his state to a minimum 
and kept the industrious populatior 
of Minnesota practically fully em 
ployed. His career in the Navy 
and his service to the country a: 
a delegate to the United Nation: 
Conference is well known. 

So, gentlemen, we’re grateful. tc 
you for your counsel tonight anc 
I take pleasure in presenting tc 
our nation-wide audience whic 
includes thousands of Town Meet 
ing discussion groups from coas' 
to coast, the distinguished Senato: 
from the State of Washington 
Senator Magnuson. (Applause.) 


Senator Magnuson: 

Thank you, Mr. Denny, ladie: 
and gentlemen, and my distin 
guished colleagues on the plat 
form. I know that most of you 
are interested in tonight’s questiot 
in terms of what it means to you 
and I hope that I can show you 
that it matters to you whether o: 
not your neighbor or your neigh 
bor’s neighbor is employed. 

I know that now most of us cat 
get a job. But sad experience ha 
taught us this is not always s 
and will not always be so. Even : 
Senator’s job is subject to involun 
tary unemployment. (Laughter.) 


You and I deal with the central 
economic problem of our time and 
failure to solve it would shatter 
our social and political institutions 
and, I think, our hopes for per- 
manent peace. Because it involves 
our whole welfare, I contend that 
it is the responsibility of every- 
body, including Government. 

Unemployment is a waste of 
manpower. It is not confined to 
the idle man proper. You know 
its cost must be borne by all the 
people in the form of higher taxes 
because we have definitely estab- 
lished the principle that human be- 
ings will not be permitted to starve 
or want, and no one will now deny 
that opportunity to work is a right 
and not a privilege. 

A job is the only basis of fam- 
ily security. Without it, society 
is weakened. The family unit is 
the basis of society. Unemploy- 
ment is a violation of the natural 
law which ordains that man must 
work and noi the result of it. 


Full employment means more 
jobs than workers. A job without 
a worker is not a crime, but a 
_worker without a job is. The only 
valid argument against full em- 
ployment is that the world’s work 
is done. The main objective is 
on the ways and means to achieve 
that goal. 

Critics here tonight will say 
that Government should have little 
part in that planning. History 
has proven that fallacy, many of 
you within the sound of my voice 


know better than I. In fact, our 
economy was so bungled when 
handled by private hands alone, 
that even though we now go 
through an artificial full-time war 
employment and postwar employ- 
ment, the fear of unemployment 
still exists in the hearts of millions 
of people in America. (Applause.) 

Proof is the fact that we are 
here tonight, discussing this sub- 
ject as the Nation’s No. 1 do- 
mestic problem. You and I are 
insistent on this because we know 
the answer to full employment is 
purchasing power. Given jobs, 
workers will buy. Consumption 
is the only real stimulus to pro- 
duction. ) 

I am not talking about a high 
level of employment. That means 
a ‘proportionate amount of mass 
unemployment and danger. 

Let’s get right to the point. 
If this danger threatens, who has 
the responsibility? Does private 
industry assume it? Of course not. 

With the first signs of the black 
clouds, private industry retrenches. 
Private industry must, under our 
profit system, assume a negative 
philosophy which starts a chain 
of events toward mass unemploy- 
ment. Private industry cannot guar- 
antee jobs. (Applause.) 

Because it is Government’s re- 
sponsibility—and regardless of re- 
ports to the contrary, that is ex- 
actly what we, in the United States 
Senate, did some weeks ago when 
we passed the full employment 


bill—we assumed that Government 
did have some responsibility in 
this picture. I only hope, standing 
here tonight, that the House of 
Representatives will pass the same 
. bill passed by the Senate and Gov- 
ernment will assume that respon- 
sibility along with private enter- 
ptise and all the American citizens. 
(Applause.) 

Now, what have we done? First, 
we embark upon a program of 
public works for the future. Thou- 
sands of things need to be done 
—dams, irrigation projects, roads, 
schools, and many things too nu- 
merous to mention. Under this 
program and under the bill, the 
Government establishes what I like 
to call a flexible, federal budget. 

In other words, Government in- 
creases its public works when 
needed and decreases them as em- 
ployment moves to higher levels. 
This is a definite stop gap to the 
fear of unemployment which again 
begins the retrenchment of con- 
sumer purchasing which starts de- 
pressions. When to spend for 


public works can be forecast with 


a certainty. 

Also under the bill, Government 
would assist private enterprise in 
many ways—research, aiding banks 
to make loans. We'd assist local 
and state governments. Above all, 
ladies and gentlemen, we would 
provide decent social security, par- 
ticularly for the aged which would 
promote their retirement from the 


labor force in the future. 
plause.) 

Federal investment and expendi- 
tures, whether indirect or direct, 
would be a stimulus to private en- 
terprise. In other words, we'd 
correlate the vast complex units 
and give aid to maintain full em- 
ployment, and I maintain — and 
there are some critics who will say 
this leads to huge federal deficit 
spending—that by abolishing that 
fear in the minds of American 
citizens, keeping up that purchas- 
ing power, that the federal budget 
is bound to be lower because we 
won't have to spend money to take 
care of unemployed which is fun- 
damentally the Government’s re- 
sponsibility. (Applause.) 


(Ap- 


Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Senator Magnuson. 
Now we are very fortunate tonight 
in having not only a_ leading 
spokesman for the so-called full 
employment bill as Senator Mag 
nuson was, but as well one of the 
outstanding spokesmen for privat 
enterprise, chairman of the Boarc 
of the National Association o: 
Manufacturers, a native of gooc 
old Boston. Mr. Mosher, how dc 
you think we must find full em 
ployment? Mr. Ira Mosher. (Ap 
plause.) 


Mr. Mosher: 

Mr. Denny and friends. I woulc 
get much more enjoyment if | 
could devote my five and one-hal 
minutes to answering some of th 


Senator’s points. Perhaps you'll 
have an opportunity to ask some- 
thing about them later. 

Now, right off the bat, let’s get 
one thing straight. Full employ- 
ment and all that that term implies 
is a possible goal in this Nation. 
It’s past time for the Nation’s 
economy to stop practicing; we’ve 
got to begin hitting for keeps. 

You all know as well as I do 
that any game gets out of hand 
if you don’t have good umpiring. 
In our democratic economy, that 
has been the traditional role of 
Government. In the last decade, 
however, the tendency has been 
for Government to step out of its 
traditional role and not only um- 
pire but to take a turn at the bat, 
too. (Applause.) That’s been 
especially true in labor issues. 

And that’s not to mention the 
rulings on price control which not 
only have slowed up the game with 
endless controversy but have pre- 
vented many on the industrial 
team from even coming up to bat. 
You fans out there in the stands 
must be getting pretty tired of it 
all, no matter what team you are 
favoring. 

But I’m getting somewhat ahead 
of my story. I notice the Senator's 
reference to purchasing power as 
the cure for full employment 
and, incidentally, full employment 
does need a definition. He’s got 
his pitcher behind the batter, be- 
cause full employment is the re- 


sult and not the cause of full pro- 
duction. 

With full production we can 
have full prosperity which means 
nothing less than full employment 
plus—plus better wages based on 
increasing productivity, plus more 
goods of a greater variety and a 
better quality at fair prices, plus 
social and cultural progress which 
follows rather than precedes ad- 
vances in the standard of living, 
and above all, plus the preserva- 
tion of personal freedoms so fun- 
damentally a part of our American 
way of life. 


A lot of people have been think- 
ing and saying that we don’t have 
what it takes to give us this kind 
of a future. Well, let’s see. We've 
got the greatest natural resources, 
the greatest labor force of varied 
and adaptable skills, the greatest 
productive capacity and distribu- 
tive system, and the greatest man- 
agerial know-how in history, and, 
with some limitations at present 
hanging over from the war and 
depression, we still have the sys- 
tem of free competitive enterprise 
without which our economic 
growth and development would 
never have reached its present 
stage. 

We do have problems today, 
but they are not insoluble. It’s 
going to take foresight to deal 
with them and it’s time for the 
Nation to take some wise, for- 
ward-looking action so that full 
employment not only will be at- 


tained but will set the stage for a 
constant flow of plusses down 
through the years. 

We don’t want a _ planned 
economic program, as Senator in- 
dicates. We don’t want a planned 
economy, a totalitarian system. We 
do want planning and we want 
more than planning. We want 
action. 

Our courses of action lie in 
‘three ways: flow of capital into 
job-making activities, administra- 
tion of the money and credit sys- 
‘tem, and prevention and elimina- 
tion of special privileges. 

The depression ,was prolonged 
due to the mounting array of bar- 
riers against the use of capital to 
create jobs. The “soak-the-rich” 
tax philosophy was simply an in- 
direct way of soaking consumers 
out of products and workers out 
of jobs. We have had a healthy 
change in government attitude and 
policy on taxation, but a broad 
and comprehensive revision of our 
tax laws is yet to come. 

Right away we have got to get 
the realism into the price control 
field. As administered today, price 
control prevents capital from being 
invested and production from get- 
ting started in too many cases. 
Fewer jobs and less production 
now and in the future are the re- 
sults. 

Human failures in administer- 
ing the money and credit system 
in the 20’s permitted excessive 
speculation in stocks and other 


things. This brought the “bust” 
in stocks and general prices which 
degenerated into a depression. 
Now we have the great increase 
in public debt, the inflationary 
characteristics of which are daily 
intensified. 

The first steps here are to bal- 
ance the budget—not to spend 27 
billions as we did from 1931 to 
1940. In the period of ten years, 
we had continuous unemployment ~ 
vastly greater than we had in any 
one of the previous thirty years. 
In the years 1900 to 1930, only 
three years showed unemployment 
of more than 3 per cent, whereas 
the ten years, 1931 to 1940, aver- 
aged 13 per cent below full em- 
ployment. 

We've got to start reducing the 
public debt and get more of that 
debt into the hands of those who 
will hold it. This must be fol- 
lowed by a thorough government- 
fostered study of our whole money 
and credit system to the end that 
prosperity will not again find its 
Waterloo in excessive speculation. 

In the past, business abuses of 
privilege brought on the Antitrust 
Laws. These must be vigorously 
and impartially enforced, no mat- 
ter what economic or political in- 
terest gets hit. 


Now we have other special priv- 
ileges, the most conspicuous of 
which are those which are ac- 
corded to organized labor. These 
have come from unbalanced legis- 
lation with one-sided adminis- 


trative interpretation and general 
Government favoring one side over 
the other without regard for the 
rights of unorganized labor and 
the public good. 

New legislation is the only an- 
swer to that situation as it was 
with business abuses. Such legis- 
lation is required to make labor 
equally responsible with manage- 
ment before the law for their acts, 
including living up to the con- 
tracts once entered into, and to 
promote industrial peace by estab- 
lishing procedures which will re- 
sult in a return of genuine collec- 
tive bargaining to the local level. 
(Applause.) 

These are the basic elements of 
a program for permanent full em- 
ployment plus. Some of the re- 
quired action must come quickly, 
some later, but no part of the 
program should be neglected. 
Right now every effort must be 
made to take the brakes off pro- 
duction. The sooner full produc- 
tion, full prosperity and full em- 
ployment are attained, the more 
certain that they can be main- 


tained in the years to come. (Ap- 
plause.) 
Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Mr. Mosher. Now 


we hear from a man with a great 
record as Governor of his home 
state of Minnesota, as an officer 
of the United States Navy, and 
as a delegate to the San Francisco 
Conference which drew up the 
United Nations Charter. He is be- 


ing watched by the entire country 
as his name is so frequently men- 
tioned as a possible candidate for 
the Republican nomination for the 
presidency of the United States. 
(Applause.) Governor Stassen, it’s 
an honor and pleasure to welcome 
you back to the Town Hall plat- 
form. Will you comment on the 
statements of Mr. Mosher and 
Senator Magnuson and give us 
your views on tonight’s question, 
“Which Way to Full Employ- 
ment?” Governor Harold  E. 
Stassen. (Applause.) 


Governor Stassen: 


Thank you, Mr. Denny, and fel- 
low citizens of Town Hall. It’s 
good to be back, although some- 
times the platform of Town Hall 
isn’t any cooler than the bridge of 
a battleship. (Laughter.) 

Which way to full employment? 
I like to talk specifically. The first 
step to full employment in this 
country is to settle the steel strike 
that’s now stopping production. 
(Applause.) Every week that this 
dispute in basic industry goes on 
has a continuing detrimental ef- 
fect on the future of the economy 
and of the jobs and the production 
in the country. 

The Government, as I see it, 
should call the two sides to this 
dispute back into conference at 
once. I just noticed, as I came down 
here, in the afternoon paper that 
Philip Murray said the next move 
was up to-the Government. 


The people should also be told 
the specific facts of this dispute 
by the Government—the basis as 
to the price of steel that was pro- 
posed that resulted in the 15-cent 
per hour offer. The people should 
. also be told what it would mean 
in terms of price of steel, under 
that interpretation, to pay the ad- 
ditional 31/4 cents that was in dif- 
ference at the time the dispute be- 
gan, and also interpret what would 
be the effect on small businesses 
if they are squeezed between a gen- 
eral wage raise, which must go 
through, and current OPA ceilings. 

We are injuring our entire post- 
war economic position because we 
have not recognized the fact that 
changes in wages and prices in 
basic industries must of necessity 
and should of necessity reflect 
throughout the entire economy in 
wage and price adjustments. 

In other words, V-J Day was 
six months ago, but we’ve not yet 
established that basic postwar eco- 
nomic policy of the level of wages 
and prices which is essential to pro- 
duction and jobs and labor peace. 

Which way to full employment? 
I would say, looking at the whole 
world picture, arm in arm on a 

_liberal course, avoiding both the 
extreme right and the extreme 
left. Arm in arm because it will 
require a considerable measure of 
unity and harmony between the 
economic groups in America and 
the Government, if we are to have 
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jobs for the workers’ and keep 
them free. 

In other words, you cannot ob- 
tain full employment through ex- 


cessive stoppages of production or 


through class warfare. 
pleased that neither Senator Mag- 


nuson nor Mr. Mosher took the 


extreme stands. It seems to me it 
should be possible to harmonize 
their programs with the role that 


I was. 


Government should and must fol-_ 
low, and the role that private en- 


terprise and labor must fill. 
plause.) 

I seek to avoid the extreme right 
and the extreme left because, as 
I see it, the extreme right wants 
Government to keep hands off en- 
tirely, and I do not believe that 
our modern industrial system can 
provide full employment unless 
Government actively participates in 
insuring the economic health of 
the country (applause) and in 
stimulating and cooperating with 
the economic forces. 


(Ap- 


The extreme left wants Govern- 
ment to take over. They would 
fasten a complete strait jacket 
of governmental operations upon 
industry and would destroy the 
great productive power with our 
individual freedoms that have de- 
veloped. 

We should not forget even as 
we exercise and vigilantly criticize 
our system that it is still the sys- 
tem under which six per cent of 
the world’s people have produced 


over 20 per cent of the world’s 
goods. (Applause.) 

It should also be emphasized 
that the so-called full employment 
goal over-simplifies the economic 
question. It could better be stated, 
full employment with high pro- 
duction, good wages, and individ- 
ual freedom. The standard of 
‘living of the country comes prin- 
cipally from high productivity. 

In other words, if you have 
nationalization of industry in a 
state capitalism system, you can 
put everybody to work and you 
can force them to work, but you 
do not obtain the production re- 
sults that are secured with a sys- 
tem of free workmen, individual 
enterprise, and private capital. 

The result of full employment 
through nationalization of  in- 
dustry, that is, through Govern- 
ment taking over and operating 
business, is a lower standard of 
living because the products, the 
food, the shelter, the clothing, the 
automobiles, the refrigerators, the 
radios are just simply not turned 
out in the great quantities that 
are needed for a high standard of 
living. 

But it is importaft to remember 
that when this great accumulative 
demand that is pent up from the 
war is caught up with by our pro- 
ductive machine, then the critical 
period. will arrive. This is the 
point at which our participation 
in world trade will begin to have 
a very important effect on the jobs 
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that are available within the 
country. It is also the point at 
which the Government must be 
ready with plans to build the new 
superhighways, the enlarged air- 
port facilities, the redevelopment 
of cities, the hospitals, and the 
schools and the children’s play- 
grounds that are needed to con- 
tribute in a major way to the de- 
velopment of our cities. 

Obviously, world trade does not 
spring up overnight, therefore, it 
is important, from a standpoint of 
our own economic welfare and be- 
cause of the urgent need in the 
rest of the world, so urgent now, 
that we extend credit to other na- 
tions and begin now to supply 
some of their needs even though 
it does mean some delay in catch- 
ing up with our own consumer 
demands. (Applause.) 

We can have full employment 
with the united vigorous support 
of our free enterprise system 
coupled with alert, progressive, dy- 
namic governmental action. (Ap- 


plause.) 


Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Governor Stassen. 
Well, you gentlemen certainly laid 
it on the line for us. Now it seems 
that we have time for our dis- 
cussion up here around the micro- 
phone. Mr. Mosher, you and Sen- 
ator Magnuson will have an op- 
portunity to tackle the Governor 
and put him on the spot and vice 
versa. We haven’t heard from 
Senator Magnuson for awhile. I 


HAROLD E. STASSEN—Before becoming 
a lieutenant commander in the Navy in 
March 1942, Harold Stassen was Goy- 
ernor of Minnesota—the youngest gover- 
nor in the history of that state. He was 
an Aide to Admiral Halsey and has re- 
cently returned to civilian life. 

In 1929, Commander Stassen was grad- 
uated from the University of Minnesota 
with bachelor of arts and law degrees. 
He immediately opened a law office in 
South St. Paul, Dakota County, and a 
year later became county attorney, a po- 
sition he held for eight years. Through 
his Minnesota Labor Relations Act, Stas- 
sen succeeded in bringing the mutual- 
interest concept into the field of industrial 
disputes. Commander Stassen is an out- 
standing leader in the Republican Party 
and was one whose name figured promi- 
nently as a possible candidate to be 
named by that party at the last presi- 
dential election. He is now being men- 
tioned as a possible 1948 candidate for 
the presidency. He was one of the eight 
official U. S. delegates to the San Fran- 
cisco Conference. 


WARREN GRANT MAGNUSON — Warren 
G. Magnuson, a Democrat, was elected 
to Congress from the State of Washing- 
ton in 1937, at the age of 32. He was 
born in Moorhead, Minnesota, and _ at- 
tended both the University of North Da- 
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kota and North Dakota State College. In 
1929 he received his LL.B. degree from 
the University of Washington and soon 
after began his law practice. For one 
year, Congressman Magnuson served as 
special prosecuting attorney of King 
County, Washington. Then he was 
elected to the Washington State Legis- 
lature. 


After one year in the State Legislature, 
Congressman Magnuson was appointed as- 
sistant U. S. district attorney, and in 
attorney of King County. 


IRA MOSHER—Mr. Mosher is chairman 
of the Board of the National Association 
of Manufacturers. Now in his late fifties, 
Mr. Mosher was born in Melrose, Massa- 
chusetts. He began as a _ bookkeeper, 
studied accounting and became one of 
Massachusetts’ first certified public ac- 
countants. After connections with several 
companies in accounting, engineering, 
banking, and industry, he joined the 
American Optical Company as comptroller. 
In 1930, he became treasurer and three 
years later he was named yice president 
and general manager. He resigned from 
this last position to deyote full time to 
his unsalaried job with the NAM. He 
remains head of the Russell Harrington 
Cutlery Co. of Southbridge, Mass., and 
director of the Southbridge National Bank. 


wonder if you have a question, 
Senator. 

Senator Magnuson: Well, I as- 
sumed that Governor Stassen was 
taking the so-called middle road 
by his speech, but he ended up 
by saying it is time for action. 
I think so, too, but I think you 
have to be black or white in this 
issue. Black or white—you can’t 
be a gray shade. I think the Gov- 
ernment must in this employment 
matter, because after all—Mr. 
Denny, what’s the difference be- 
tween this country in 1929 and the 
country now with full employ- 
ment? The same people are here, 
the same resources, the same mate- 
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rials, the same institutions, and yet 
we had a great depression and 
mass unemployment. After all, it 
amounts to fear of unemployment. 
That starts retrenchment. That 
starts a chain of events, the reverse 
of the atom bomb. People dig in. 
I think if Government does take 
that firm, aggressive action, not in 
the middle of *he road, state once 
and for all that this Government 
has the responsibility, regardless 
whether it be Republican 
Democrat or any other party, 
do everything it can to see that its 
citizens are employed and to dis- 
pel the fear of unemployment 
that exists in the minds of many. 


That’s what I call action. 
plause.) 

Governor Stassen: I'd say to the 
Senator, yes, I agree, that the Gov- 
ernment should say that it will 
do everything it can to provide 
full employment and to keep the 
people free and to give them a 
high standard of living. You've 
got to add those other things in 
with it. 


(Ap- 


Mr. Denny: Thank you, Gov- 
ernor Stassen. Mr. Mosher, would 
you comment on that? 

Mr. Mosher: Well, I think we 
don’t differ at all in the objectives. 
We differ seriously in the ways 
we're going to try to attain those 
objectives. I want to point out to 
you all if you haven’t read the 
Senate unemployment bill and par- 
ticularly if you haven’t read the 
House unemployment bill, and more 
particularly if you haven’t read 
any of the reports that are coming 
out of the conference to try to 
settle the differences between those 
two bills, I suggest to you that you 
haven’t got a full employment bill. 

In no event, have you got what 
you and I ordinarily have sup- 
posed was the situation—that the 
Government was going to give us 
a job. That isn’t in the bill any- 
where. Now I’m arguing for pre- 
ventative medicine. (Laughter.) 
I'm arguing for preventative medi- 
cine. I don’t want to have to take 
an awful dose afterwards. I agree 
to this extent that it is up to the 
Government to do everything it 
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can to produce a framework within 
which private enterprise can oper- 
ate. I want full employment with 
groceries. I don’t want full em- 
ployment and slavery. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: All right, Mr. 
Mosher, you’ve gotten the Senator 
up on his feet. Senator Magnuson. 
- Senator Magnuson: I just want 
to say to Mr. Mosher, I don’t want 
any misapprehension here among 
the radio audience or in this over- 
flowing audience here in Town 
Hall. The full employment bill 
doesn’t guarantee jobs for any- 
body. The full employment bill 
merely says that Government has 
a distinct part in seeing that full 
employment under our private 
enterprise system, that full employ- 
ment, as much as it can, will pre- 
vail in the country, because if we 
have unemployment the Govern- 
ment has to step in, not private 
enterprise. We think in Govern- 
ment that we have a right and 
a duty to do a little planning along 
with private enterprise to see that 
people are employed. And that’s 
all the bill says. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Senator. 
We want to have all the time 
we possibly can for questions dur- 
ing this evening’s discussion. So 
now we're going to pause briefly 
for station identification. 

Announcer: You are listening 
to America’s Town Meeting of the 
Air from Town Hall in New York 
City where we are carrying on a 
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discussion of the question, “Which 
Way to Full Employment?” 

We have heard from former 
Governor Harold E. Stassen, In- 
dustrialist Ira Mosher, and Senator 
Warren G. Magnuson. Our speak- 
ers are about to take questions 


from the audience. For a com- 
plete copy of this discussion, in- 


ber and allow at least two weeks 
for delivery. 


QUESTIONS, 


Mr, Denny: Remember, to pro- 
mote good questions, Town Hall 
is offering a $25 U. S. Savings 
Bond for the question that’s con- 
sidered best, in the opinion of our 
committee of judges, for the pur- 
pose of bringing out facts and 
clarifying this discussion, provided 
those questions are limited to 25 
words. We've selected a number 
of questions from among the sev- 
eral hundred sent in by our radio 
audience, and we are paying $5 
for each of these questions used. 
We are going to start with the 
question from the gentleman right 
here on the fourth row. Yes? 

Man: I want to ask Mr. Mosher 
a question. If price control 
throttles business, what would you 
suggest as a substitute to prevent 
inflation? 

Mr. Mosher: There is only one 
way that you are ever going to 
prevent inflation in this country 
over a period of time—I am not 
talking about a matter of immedi- 
ate future, a few days, weeks, or 
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moaths—and that’s to get produc- 
tion and to let the forces of com- 
petition, the laws of supply and 
demand, operate to keep those 
prices down where they ought 
to be. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Have 
you got a question over here, 
please? 

Man: Senator, realistically 
speaking, is it not a fact that the 
Government’s efforts to strangle 
the capital markets has been pri- 
marily responsible for the inability 
of business to provide the where- 
withal for full employment? 


Senator Magnuson: I entirely 
agree with you that Government, 
in many cases—and no one knows 
better than I do about Government 
red tape; I have to fight it all day 
long—strangles some markets. Of 
course, Government overdoes itself, 
just as business does sometimes, 
too. We’re just human beings 
down there, and Government needs 
a lot of housecleaning. That's 
why we have Republicans and 


Democrats, thank God. 
plause.) 

Mr. Denny: I bet you didn’t ex- 
pect that answer! Now, the lady 
with the flower on her hat. 

Lady: My question is for Sen- 
ator Stassen. 

Mr. Denny: 
(Laughter.) 

Lady: Governor Stassen. How 
can labor and capital be made to 
realize that the state of emergency 
for the whole world is not yet 
over simply because the gunfire 
has ceased? 

Mr. Denny: 
Governor Stassen. 


(Ap- 


Senator Stassen'! 


Senator, Captain, 
(Laughter.) 

Governor Stassen: I think that 
the Government must take the 
lead in calling them back in to- 
gether and in emphasizing that the 
welfare of the people as a whole 
demands this measure of harmony 
through this reconversion period 
and in interpreting and reporting 
the exact facts tq the people, be- 
cause on a basis of exact facts 
the people of a democracy can 
best make their influence felt. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Cap- 
tain Stassen. Now, Mr. Mosher, 
here’s a question from Stockton, 
California. ‘Why should full-em- 
ployment legislation, designed to 
benefit the wage earner, be consid- 
ered more unsound or socialistic 
than tax refunds and government 
loans to industry?” 

Mr. Mosher: J hate to say it 
this way, but the questioner, I 
think, is a little balled up in his 
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economics to start with. He asks, 
“Is full-employment legislation 
more unsound than tax refunds?” 
There is no connection between 
the two. A tax refund is a re- 
fund by the Government for a tax 
erroneously collected. (Shouts.) 
I sense a little difference of opin- 
ion, but I stick to the issue. Now 
the next part of the question is, 
“Is full-employment — legislation 
more unsound or socialistic than 
government loans to industry?” 
I don’t believe in government 
loans to industry. I think they 
lead to socialism and government 
control of business. Therefore, 
unemployment legislation, in my 
opinion, is no more unsound than 
government loans to business. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Gov- 
ernor Stassen, here’s a question 
from Columbia, Missouri. ‘Do 
you think there would be full em- 
ployment if every married woman 
would quit work and let men have 
their jobs?” 

Governor Stassen: No, I do not, 
because they earn wages and spend 
it again, and it is a part of the 
consumer demand for goods. 
Then they also accomplish some- 
thing while they are earning those 
wages, so that is not an answer 
to full employment. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Govy- 
ernor Stassen. Senator Magnuson, 
here’s a question from a Major 
in the United States Army from 
Portland, Oregon. “Can we have 


full employment in a Nation 
where idleness is subsidized by un- 
employment compensation allow- 
ances?” 

Senator Magnuson: Why, of 
course you can, but I don’t know 
that we’re subsidizing idleness by 
unemployment compensation. Con- 
gress has passed a bill in which 
it provides that certain people who 
are unemployed should have unem- 
ployment compensation, if they 
can prove, to the satisfaction of 
the employment service, which has 
all sorts of jobs available for them, 
that they can’t find a job in the 
trade or the industry or the pro- 
fession in which they specialize. I 
don’t think that’s subsidizing idle- 
ness at all. I think it’s the only 
decent thing a paternal govern- 
ment can do for its people. (Ap- 
plause.) 


Mr. Denny: Thank you, Sen- 
ator. Now the gentleman in the 
balcony. 

Gentleman: This is to Mr. 
Mosher. How do you define free 


enterprise and is it destroyed or 
adversely affected by tariffs, ship 
subsidies, subscriptions to new rail- 
roads, none of which are new, or 
recent inventions of the last ten 
years? 


Mr. Mosher: I don’t think you 
could give me time enough*to de- 
fine free enterprise and I'll have 
to over-simplify it. It is that sys- 
tem under which individuals are 
allowed to promote a_ business, 
to work in their own interest and 


to their own ends, of course, under 
a proper framework of the public 
good. Now you ask me what ef- 
fect those subsidies have on private 
industry. Il have to answer that, 
again over-simplifying the propo- 
sition, by saying that all subsidies 
of any kind are generally not con- 
ducive to private industry. They 
are one of the reasons why private 
industry has found itself in dif- 
ficulty in recent years. (Applause.) 


Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr. 
Mosher. Yes? 
Man: Id like to ask Senator 


Magnuson a question. Can you 
elaborate in what way the Govern- 
ment anticipates operating to in- 
sure full employment? I think 
that we as citizens have a right 
to anticipate or to know what we 
can expect. Is it by legislation of 
economies, is it by PWA or work 


‘projects, or what? 
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Senator Magnuson: Well, it’s 
by several things, Pll say to the 
gentleman. First of all it’s by, as 
I said in my original speech, a 
flexible federal budget. In other 
words, we have many things that 
we have to do—schools, roads, etc. 
We will spend that money when 
employment is on the wane. We 
will spend less when employment 
is at a high level. We'll make it 
flexible rather than the July 1 to 
July 1 year. 

Now we'll give aid to veterans 
to establish small businesses. We'll, 
as I say, have a decent social se- 
curity system so people can have 


some feeling that, if they do work 
all their lives, they might feel that 
they won’t need to starve or to 
want. We will encourage the de- 
velopment of private resources, 
and some of the resources now 
owned by the Government. In 
other words, we'll correlate, we'll 
use the whole government tool 
chest to get at this job, along with 
private industry, along with labor 
and management to see that the 
bulk of our people are employed. 
That’s all we wanted. 

- Mr. Denny: Thank you. Mr. 
Mosher has a comment on that. 

Mr. Mosher: I would like to 
take the liberty of adding some- 
thing to that picture which the 
Senator spells out for us. The 
only thing I’ve been able to find 
out after struggling with various 
congressional committees is a pub- 
lic works program. I believe in 
public works properly planned, 
public works of the kind that are 
self-supporting. I still maintain 
that to build a dock in the city of 
Boston, 60 miles from where my 
factory is located, won’t do my 
employees any good and be any 
good when bad times come. I 
point that out to you as a matter 
of public works. Now apply it to 
yourself in your own place where 
you live. 

Now when we throw social se- 
curity into full employment, I 
think that is a misnomer, because 
most of us believe fundamentally 
in social security. It’s a separate 
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part of the proposition. I still 
would like to have the Senator, or 
anybody else, name in detail how 
the Government is going to do 
this spending? (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Well, here’s the 
Senator right here. Senator? 

Senator Magnuson: I’m sure 
that the people who work on 
the dock in Boston must use knives 
and forks that Mr. Mosher manu- 
factures. They buy them some 
place. It’s all based on purchas- 
ing power, ladies and gentlemen. 
Like Mr. Mosher, I’m appalled at 
the public debt that we had to pile 
up because of the war—300 billion 
dollars. The only way this coun- 
try is going to be able to pay that, 
the only way we’re going to be 
able to service that debt and come 
near to balancing the budget which 
he talks about, is to have at least 
a national income of $140,000,000 
and the only way we can do that 
is to have people building docks 
and buying Mr. Mosher’s cutlery. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: We're doing pretty 
well with your cutlery here to- 
night, Mr. Mosher. 

Mr. Mosher: Unfortunately, we 
don’t make knives and forks for 
the public. I wish we did. I'd 
be selling them. (Laughter.) I 
can’t agree with the Senator in 
some parts of that because in order 
to pay that public debt we have 
got to have full employment and 
if we increase that public debt by 


public spending we won't get the 
full employment. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. We've 
tossed that around quite a bit. 
Let’s hear from the gentleman way 
on the back row there. Yes? 

Man: I’m addressing Governor 
Stassen. What method would you 
use for preventing labor from go- 
ing to the left and capital from 
going to the right? 

Governor Stassen: 1 didn’t quite 
get the last part of that. 

Man: What method would you 
use to prevent labor from going 
to the left and capital to the right? 

Mr. Denny: You mean extreme 
left and extreme right? Is that 
the idea? All right, Governor. 

Governor Stassen: Bringing them 
both along on a liberal course with 
production and with the wheels of 
industry turning and turning out 
the products in a wide distribution 
to the people of the country. In 
other words, both have so much at 
stake in common with a good 
operation of the American eco- 
nomic system and both have so 
much to lose by driving in opposite 
directions, as we're witnessing 
right now, that I’m sure that both 
of them will realize the importance 
of being a team on behalf of the 
American people. 

Mr. Denny: Governor,> while 
you’re here, here’s a question from 
Newark, New Jersey. “Can we 
attain full employment unless 
there is employment for all regard- 
less of race, color, or creed as re- 
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quired by pending FEPC legisla- 
tion? (Applause.) 

Governor Stassen: Full employ- 
ment must be employment without 
distinction as to race or color or 
creed or the part of the country in 
which you live. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Now 
the second row in the balcony. 
No, the lady next to you. That’s 
right. 

Lady: Mr. Mosher. Industry 
has been accused of not bargaining 
in good faith in order to curtail 
full production today. How is that 
full employment? 

Mr. Mosher: You are asking me 
if industry has combined to curtail 
production, thereby avoiding col- 
lective bargaining? 

Lady: That’s right. 

Mr. Mosher: Well, I don’t want 
to be fresh in my answer but I 
know of no cases in current history 
where industry has curtailed pro- 
duction for the purposes of avoid- 
ing collective bargaining. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. 
young soldier there. 


Soldier: I put my question to 
Senator Magnuson. How can we 
expect to attain full employment 
in this country without doing 
something to raise living standards 
in other countries? 

Senator Magnuson: Well, I can 
answer that question very simply. 
I think that there isn’t a person 
in America—and I do honor to 
one of the distinguished guests 
here tonight. Of course, without 
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decent world economy you can 
never have decent economy in 
America. That is what we are 
striving for. I only hope that we 
can attain it whether we be Stas- 
sens, Magnusons, Moshers, or re- 
gardless of our names. 

Mr. Denny: Senator, while 
you're on your feet, here’s a ques- 
tion for you from Washington, 
D.C. “Have not the unforseeable 
happenings since V-J Day estab- 
lished that estimating full-employ- 
ment needs many months ahead is 
unreliable and dangerous, on a 
definite financing basis?” 

Senator Magnuson: My under- 
standing is that those who employ 
people, including industry, labor 
statisticians, and others, claim they 
can predict this almost to a dead 
certainty for a period of at least 
18 months ahead in our national 
economy. I don’t know, but surely 
they can predict it to the extent 
that Government can do some 
planning ahead of time before it 
hits us on the nose, as it did in 
1929. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Now 
the lady on the second row in the 
balcony. 

Lady: Mr. Stassen. What condi- 
tions of industrial democracy do 
you consider conducive to effective 
collective bargaining in good 
faith? 

Governor Stassen: You say what 
conditions? 

Lady: Of industrial democracy 
do you consider conducive to 
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effective collective bargaining in 
good faith? 

Governor Stassen: 1 think that we 
need strong labor unions as a part 
of effective collective bargaining, 
and as elements of the healthy eco- 
nomic picture we need profits for 
industry as that’s the ignition sys- 
tem that makes our free enterprise 
machine go, and you need strong 
unions to represent labor, on the 
whole, in collective bargaining. 
You must safeguard the rights of 
both and not take them away 
even in a period of emergency and 
unrest such as we now have. 


Mr. Denny: All right. Mr. 
Mosher has a comment on that. 
Thank you. (Applause.) 


Mr. Mosher: 1 would like to add 
to what Governor Stassen has said 
to us just this one fact—that if 
you let two people go to a bar- 
gaining table on the opposite sides 
of that table—each with equal 
rights, each with equal responsibil- 
ities—you will get a bargain. But 
when you let any one of those two 
go to that table with a known 
advantage or a believed advantage 
coming from some higher terminal 
point in negotiations, you'll never 
get decent, free, genuine, collective 
bargaining. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. 

Man: My .question is for Mr. 
Stassen. Mr. Stassen, you said that 
under nationalization, we couldn’t 
get the volume of production in 
refrigerators and cars, etc., that 


we do in the free enterprise. Why 
do you maintain this position? 

Governor Stassen: Because of 
the proof of what has happened 
in this country over the past hun- 
dred years. In other words, as I 
said, 6 per cent of the people in 
this country have produced over 
20 per cent of the goods, and to- 
ward the end of the war we were 
producing almost one-half of all 
the implements of war, showing 
the productive ability of our sys- 
tem. Every study and every indi- 
cation is that if you put all people 
on a governmental payroll, and 
put them in a nationalized indus- 
try, you do not get the high pro- 
ductivity that you do under the 
free enterprise system. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Gov- 
-ernor. Now, Mr. Mosher. 

Mr. Mosher: I would like to add 
to that that I assume that when 
you talk full employment, you're 
talking full employment in pro- 
ductive enterprises, because in 
those countries in this world where 
you’ve had anything approaching 
full production, I would suggest to 
you that the large part of the un- 
employment has consisted of serv- 
ices in the military forces, or in 
concentration camps. I’m not try- 
ing to rate them. You can only 
have full employment undeg a sys- 
tem of free enterprise. No other 
system will give it to you unless 
you want to go to that system 
where you have to work to find 
food enough to live. 
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Mr. Denny: Thank you. The 
gentleman on the aisle. 

Man: Senator Magnuson, will 
not reforms of the present puni- 
tive tax system, the prevention of 
monopoly practices, a more demo- 
cratic labor movement, and a con- 
ducive atmosphere for small busi- 
ness provide the essentials for 
maximum employment? 

Senator Magnuson: The answer 
is “yes.” (Laughter.) 

Mr. Denny: Senator, while you're 
on your feet, here’s one from 
Charlottesville, Virginia. “What 
effect will stabilized currency have 
for full employment?” 

Senator Magnuson: By that ques- 
tion I must assume that the ques- 
tioner assumes that our currency is 
not stabilized. I can’t assume that. 
You know, Mr. Denny, when I 
first came to Congress, I thought 
I should read all the books on 
money because Congress had some- 
thing to do with money. I read 
all the authorities I knew, all I 
could get ahold of. I always found 
for the first 16 chapters that they 
all agreed on the money problem, 
but in the last chapter each one of 
them had a different idea on how 
we should stabilize the currency, 
and I’ve given up. I think our 
currency is pretty well stabilized 
as compared to other currencies in 
the world. I can’t assume that it’s 
now unstabilized. Of course, we 
need it to insure full employment. 


Mr. Denny: Senator, my old 
friend, Richard D. Ely, the dean 


of American economists, who died 
not long ago, used to say that 
there were more people in the in- 
sane asylum trying to understand 
money than for any other subject. 
(Laughter.) Mr. Mosher has a 
comment to make on this. 

Mr. Mosher: I just want to add 
this for the record. We have not 
a stable currency. (Laughter.) I 
would have to take some 22,000 
words to tell you why and all 
about it. Part of my platform, as 
I tried to say very briefly, is that 
unless you get a stable financial 
system in this country, we can’t 
hope for permanent prosperity. I 
also am on record as saying that 
no living man alone in this world 
today knows how to do it, and it 
will take a collection of the best 
experts that this country could pos- 
sibly get together to even make a 
start on the proposition. 

Mr. Denny: Well, Mr. Mosher, 
there’s one thing that we all know, 
and I think it’s not debatable. 
That is that the dollar today won’t 
buy what the dollar bought five 
years ago (applause) whether it’s 
stable or not. Now, let’s see, let’s 
take this young lady with the red 
flower on her hat. 

Lady: Commander Stassen— 


Mr. Denny: Wait a minute, he’s 
a captain now (Laughter)—not a 
commander. 

Governor Stassen: Vm perfectly 
willing to accept that rank. 

Lady: If all strikes were settled, 
would not the consequent revivals 
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of related industries plus increased 
transportation and sales of prod- 
ucts create many new jobs? 

Governor Stassen: Yes, and, as I 
said, the accumulated consumer de- 
mand in the immediate future 
would result in full employment, 
but we’ve got to start thinking 
now of where we’ll be in two and 
four and six years, when we catch 
up on this accumulated demand 
from the war. 

Mr. Denny: Mr. Mosher, here’s 
a very ugly question from Schenec- 
tady, New York, but there were a 
lot of question like it in the mail 
this week, so we ask it. ‘“‘Isn’t full 
employment incompatible with our 
present economic profit-motive sys- 
tem?” 

Mr. Mosher: Of course, it isn’t. 
Every business manager in this 
country knows perfectly well that 
the biggest loss, the biggest de- 
terrent to profits is idle capacity, 
in part or in whole—certainly, any 
part of it. Every business manager 
knows that the more employment 
he can get, the more production 
he can get furnishing that more 
employment, is where profits come 
from. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. 
question from the balcony. 

Lady: Mr. Mosher. 

Mr. Denny: No—well your 
voice sounds good. Go ahead. 

Lady: Mr. Mosher, you said 
you believed in free enterprise. 
You also believe that Government 
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should make no loans to business. 
Right? (Laughter.) 

Mr. Mosher: Right. 

Lady: Now my question is this: 
If you'll remember, not counting 
these past ten years, that every 
time Government has made loans 
to business, it has been because 
business in the system of free en- 
terprise has gone on the rocks and 
was unable to provide for itself. 


(Applause. ) Therefore, how do’ 


you reconcile the two? 

Mr. Denny: ‘The young lady’s 
question may be all right, but 
she’s not very good in arithmetic 
because she can’t count up to 25. 
Mr. Mosher says your question is 
too involved and he doesn’t quite 
get it.. (Shouts.) I think you 
ought to try to reduce it to 25 
words and let’s see exactly what 
you mean. Now, come again. 

Lady: Well, I believe that— 

Mr. Denny: No, not what you 
believe. What is the question? 

Lady; Government aid to busi- 
ness has only occurred when private 
industry in a system of free en- 
terprise has been unable to cope 
tor itself and to provide for itself. 
Therefore, how can you say you 
believe in free enterprise and no 
government aid to business? 

Mr. Mosher: You're mixing up 
two or three question there if I 
may say so, and that’s why I hesi- 
tated. Let’s see if I can state the 
question as I conceive it to be, 
You're saying free enterprise has 
failed because Government has had 
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to step in or has stepped in and 
made loans to private industry. 

Lady: I said at the time of the 
depression of 1879, and when the 
railroads have gone on the blink, 
Government has had to step in and 
subsidize them. Therefore, how 
can you say you believe in free 
enterprise and not in Government 
aid because Government has had 
to aid free enterprise in order for 
it to exist. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Briefly, I think that 
the young lady is trying to make 
the point that business has accepted 
the aid of Government in the past 
and how can there be free enter- 
prise without government aid? 

Mr. Mosher: Of course, it’s 
true. Business has accepted aid 
from the Government on numerous 
occasions. You'll always find peo- 
ple who will accept aid from any- 
body else. That’s always true. It 
is true, also, that the Government 
felt itself obliged to make loans 
under certain conditions which 
were brought about by things 
otherwise caused by the Govern- 
ment. I suggest to you that the 
private investment market was put 
into the position in which it found 
itself in the late ’30’s because of 
certain government action. And, 
therefore, it was impossible for 
segments of ordinary business to 
get loans through the private in- 
vestment channels because of the 
rules and regulations made by 
Government itself. (Applause.) 


Mr. Denny: Thank you, very 


much, Mr. Mosher. Thank you, 
Governor Stassen and Senator 
Magnuson. I think you have all 


given very solid answers to to- 
night’s questions and I’m sure that 
this is another one of those Town 
Meetings where the demand for 
Bulletins will be greater than usual. 
You’ve made a genuine contri- 
bution to this important question 
from three distinct points of view. 
Now, while our committee of 
judges makes its decision for to- 
night’s best question, here’s Fred 
B. Cole to tell you about some sig- 
nificant programs coming up. 

Mr. Cole: You might take out 
your pencil and paper and. note 
these programs for the first three 
weeks in February. February 7, 
next week, “Do We Need More 
Democracy in Our Armed Forces?” 
I’m sure you’ve heard about this 
controversy. Hanson Baldwin, 
military editor of the New York 
Times, and Joe McCarthy, former 
sergeant and managing editor of 
Yank, now associate editor of Cos- 
mo politan, say “Yes.” 

Admiral William H. Standley, 
United States Navy Retired, former 
Ambassador to Russia and former 
Chief of Naval Operations plus 
Jeremiah A. O’Leary, former ser- 
geant in the Marine Corps, combat 
correspondent, now reporter on the 
Washington Evening Star, say 
“No.” February 14, “Are We Los- 
_ ing Our Religion?” Charles Clay- 
ton Morrison, editor of the Chris- 
tian Century, and Mrs. Harper 
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Sibley, president United Council of 
Protestant Women, say “Yes.” 
Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam of the 
Methodist Church, and Lieutenant 
Colonel T. V. Smith, on leave 
from the University of Chicago, 
say “No.” 

February 21 will be Rotary night 
on America’s Town Meeting. The 
subject will be “Are Parents or 
Society Responsible for Juvenile 
Crime?” The speakers will be the 
Honorable Tom Clark, U. S. At- 
torney General; Father Edward J. 
Flanagan, founder and director of 
Boys Town, Nebraska; Dorothy 
Thompson, author and syndicated 
columnist, and Ethel Alpenfels, on 
leave from the University of Chi- 
cago. 

So make your plans now for 
your own Town Meeting discus- 
sion group in your living room, 
school, church or club. Next week 
while your regular moderator takes 
a well-earned brief rest, our guest 
moderator will be the dynamic 
educational director of Town Hall, » 
Dr. Paul Sheets. Now for the 
announcement of tonight’s winning 
question, here again is Mr. Denny. 

Mr. Denny: Tonight our com- 
mittee of judges has awarded a 
$25 U. S. Savings Bond to Albert 
Wessen, a soldier here in the audi- 
ence, for his question “How can 
we expect to attain full employ- 
ment in this country without do- 
ing something to raise living stand- 
atds in other countries? Congrat- 
ulations, Tom Weston. (Applause.) 
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